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ABSTRACT 

This document describes how the Florida Linkage 
System approach to local problem sclving might be iipleae'nted in 
other, school districts. It is presented here as a general strategy 
tha£ can be adapted fo meet th,e specific needs of a given school. The , 
' FLS model is comprised of a." sequence of steps and activities leading 
to continuous improvement by makinq maximum use of the human' S 
resources in an educational system.* Case'studies of the application 
of the model are given. (Authcr/LH) » ■ . * 
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Introduction 



More than ever before, teachers and administrators are 
being called upon to make major decis ions, abouj/educational 
improvements. In the past many of- these decisions were made \ 



at the district*' or state level a,nd passed 'down. However, a 



renewed emphasis on student perf ormanceT and accountability ^has 
stimulated the reallocation of district resources and services 

< 

in favor of the local school^unit. This, means that teachers s 
and administrators will face tough decisions about which 'edu- 

m i • 

cational programs, materials and Wviceg are best for their 
students. • 

The decision to charge- some "aspect of the school's ins tract, 
tional or organizational pattern will involve much more- than 

r 

just the purchase of new materials , 'for example, to upgrade the 
reading program. Teachers will. want to know about alternative 
^ V ^ Vam ^^^.^mi^^ to the specific need(s) for, im- 
proV^rtfT How much of their 'time wiU^Je required for gaining 
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Wh9bv can they see thv program in action? How much improve- 
ment should be expected and how -soon? ,Huw will parents feel 
about the change? These and s imilar c qWst ions reflect needs 
tor information and assistance which are not always available 
at the local school . 

'Hie Florida Linkage System (or simply, FLS) responds to 
these kinds of needs by linking people in the schools* to ap- 
propriate sources of information .and/or assistance. Examples 
might include a univeraity consultant to assist in the diag- 
nosis of the underlying problem, written information aBbut 
validated products and training opportunities in your own 
school. Just as important, the Florida Ltoikage System pro- 
vides special training for a school "facilitating team" to 
follow the* project through to completion! 

This document describes how the Florida Linkage System 
approach to local' problem solving might be implemented. 
As presented hero, it js a general strategy that: earrbe 
adapted to meet the sp^c i f ic needs^ of a school. 
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The Florida Linkage System provides support for local 

{ 

school improvement in at least two ways. First, it provides 
information, training and other forms of assistance to 'tea- 
chers and administrators during all phases of change activity , 

from planning to evaluation. Second, it suggests a model 

tor systematic problem solving that can be applied to most any 

level of Concern -from in-house commudicat ions' to student 

achievement in the basic skills. . 

. , 'Hie first of thes^^services , linkage to information and 
human resources, is usually coordinated through a specially 
trained district staff member (a "linker") who works with in- 
dividual schools. Detailed information' about linkage functions 
is available in another set of FLS materials^ entitled Training 
for Facilitating and Linking . (A brief description of these 
and other materials is provided later in this document.) 
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- » It is the second kind of support for educational change 

net iv i ty prov id ing a model [\>r cont unions improvement 

through problehi solving that is the subject of the? present 

muter in Is . The Lr overall, des ign can be outlined \is follows: 



I * Problem Analysis 



A. Becoming aware of and communicating needed 
improvements to the school community 

<S n. Analyzing the problem situation 

J I . Solution Selection 

A. Dftcrmin ing solution^ requirements 

B . Searching for potential solutions j 

C. Selecting the TT bes^t TT solution (s) 

1 1 1^. Imp lement at ion and Eval uat i on 

\. 

A. Planning for implementation hnd evaluation 



B. Following through and giving feedback. to the 
school community 
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A Model, for Continuous Improvement * 
Through Probl em Bolving 

At the heart of the Florida Linkage System is a model 
For systematic problem solving that can be used by teachers 

■a 

unci administrators as th'ey deal with their own local con- 
cerns. While the support aspect of FLS encourages linkage 
to district, state and national- resources , this is only to 

expand the capacity of local schools to deal with some of 

( 

the more complex "problems they are likely to face. Most 
problems, however, can be handled quite well using existing 
resources arid personnel. " 

The model provides for a^i on-going system of detecting 
and monitoring pVs^ible areas of concern. These might in- 
clude student performance deficits,- behavior problems which 
interfere ->ith student learning and achievement, or even prob 
lems of school and community relations. Such an 'on-going de- 
tection system can be provided by a "facilitating team," 

\ 
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composed of specially trained members of the school staff and 

■r * 

administration. Or the need might br oqually wejl met by ^.ip- 
grading the skills of an already existing team; for example., 
an instriNMfttmal improvement committee made up of teachers, 
parent volunteers and. the principal. The purpose is to assist 
the rest ot the faculty analyze the problem situation, then 
specify the characteristics of an appropriate solution. 

When the school's needs can't be met using existing re- 

»» — 

sources, materials instructional procedures, it may then 
nonappropriate to expand the resource and jfr^ormat ion base 
that is available. Through the facilitating team and the 
linker, the problem situation can be translated into an in- 
formation search request. This, in turn, is forwarded to the 
appropriate d istr ict state or national data bank. 

When the intormutlon resources at the Florida Department 

% 

of Education are tapped, personnel there study the available 
and validated. results of Research and Development efforts 



around the country. They communicate back to the/school a 

/ 

number of possible options which should b^> considered. / 
1 / 
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However, the final decision to adopt or adapt any particular 
solution is made by the teachers and principal of the local 
school. Tljey are -the ones who must bear the effort required 
to bring about constructive change/ Accordingly, their in- 
volvement in decision making is important. 

It 'Is possible that satisfactory alternatives to the 
problem can't be Jfound amohg the products or practices that 
are currently available. In that case, the school may opt 
to re-enter the search and expand the kinds of alternatives 
it is willing to consider. If the school's needs are still 
not satisfied j the teachers and principal may elect to origin- 
att^a research and development effort of their own. 

Usually, however, there are available materials or pro- 
cedures that have been developed elsewhere in the district, 
state 1 or nation which are appropriate for the school's par- 
ticular concern for improvement. In fact, a common difficulty 
is that thM?e are so many competing alternatives that it's 
hard to" make a purely objective decision and still please 
everyone concerned. Here too, the Florida Linkage System 
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provides tru in inV and technical assistance to linkers, uiiivor- 
sity consultants nnd members of the school T s faci.l i I a ting team. 

Once 1 the school ha/? Selected an option, the faei 1 it a ting 
team works out. a plan Tor managing, supporting and cvaluat ing 
its imp 1 omenta t ion. When the jidopted product or practice has 
compLeted several cycles of use and/becomes a regular part" of 
the school Voiit ine , th^n the implementation phase is complete. . 

What remains is the systematic appraisal of 'the results- 

of the change' effort and a- subsequent decision whether to con- 

tinue as is, modify or terminate* the -use 1 of the new product or - 

practice. This kind of summative eva.l ua t i on allows the 1 faculty 

and admin is t ra t ion to, reach at least temporary closupe- on their. 

planning and implementa tion efforts so far. It also provicjes^^ 

the necessary catalyst to restart the cycle, to identify other 

* 

s ijj;nf t iciirit school problems, search for appropriate solut ions 
and implement these. In this way, the Florida Linkage" System 
encourages continuous improvement . 
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Another way to view the'FLS moited* is as a 

£p ■ . . 

sequence of steps and fc activities- ►a pathway to 

continuous improvement through aystematic p rob - . 
lorn solving. This analogy will" be "used to help 
illustrate the various steps described, so far 
and point out some alternative routes. First, 
the whole picture. 
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\ Where Does the Model Apply ? 

i For most, of the day-to-day problems that a teacher on- 
counters, there is no cbmpoll Lng reason "and very little t ime 
to engage in detailed analysis. .Usually, one's profess Lonal 
(experience provides insight into the problem and suggests a 
number of familiar or potential alternatives. The positive 1 
Results of each such experience tend to reinforce the use of * 
certain techniques and materials. On the other hand, negative 
results art 1 likely to discourage the use of- less effective? 
techniques and materials. Thus, an invaluable backlog of per- 
sonal experience accumulates . 

Larger or more pervas ivp K problem situations are often 
handled quite well on a small group or grade level basis or 
with the help of a university or Department of Education 
consultant. Here, the aggregate experience of many years 
and alternative jjerspoet ives can be brought to bear on the 
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need for improvement. This need Iflfight result from prob- 
1 imiis in student performance, behavior or attitude. Or it 
may arise 1 f rom adverse conditions which exist in the physi- 
cal or organizational climate of the school. 

Then, too, some 1 problems are of such magnitude or affect 
so many people* that they are; best handled on an even broader 
scale, involving teachers, administrators, parents from the 
school community and technical assistance from outside con- 
sultants. It is at this level that the Florida Linkage Sys- 
torn model for continuous improvement is most helpful. , 
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Community Perceives 
^A N^ed for Change 
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How Does the Process Begin? 



Effective school improvement comes about as a result of 



a cooperative 



among teachers, administrators and parents 



who feel a common need for change. Their perceptions of a 

f * 

problem situation, a performance deficit or an opportunity ' 
worth pursuing are catylists * f or systematic and lasting im- 
provement. Thus, the impetus for change is generated and main- 
tained from within the school community*, though /'outside 

v . f 

resources and assistance may be called in from time to time. 

When there is no perceived need for change on the part 
of the school community, there is little commitmfent to the 
change process and little chance for real improvement. ^P 1 ^ 9 
is one reason so many s^ate and district mandates f&tfL to 

produce their intended results because the need for change * 

is not so clearly evident at the school or classroom level. 
Or the direction for change may be a* vague that it cannot 
be translated^ into specific courses of action, <* W f 
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The FLS. model provides that the stijyulife for ^improve- 

ment should originate from within the school community.. 

■Ihls moans that perceptions should be shared and clarified 

"among teachers, administrators and parents. One way of doing 

this is to periodically review goals and objectives, as well 

ns the procedures that are available for keeping track of 
» 

changes in student outcomes. 

The FLS model also encourages the formation of a school 
"facilitating team," composed of teachers and at least one 
administrative representative. Some of their responsibilities 
include gathering information, facilitating the exchange of 
ideas and perceptions, and assisting the faculty during the^ 
process of problem analysis. This team' is viewed as an on- 
going part of the 'school organization, though membership may 
vary according to the particular concern. 

How would the model work in a school? In order to fur- 
ther illustrate how the FLS problem solving model might be 
applied to different situations, two case studies will be 
introduced: Bridge ton and Gatprville. 



? 




Br idge ton 



1 Case I 

The Bridge ton simulation was designed to illustrate 
how a school would work through several kinds of problems. 
One of their perceived needs for change, the improvement of 
school communications, will be summarised here. (For the 
full text, refer to Module #2, "Problem Solving Simulation," 
of the series, Training for Facilitating and Linking .) 
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Background 

Bjridgeton was an elementary school located in one of the 
bolder vv t s ident La.l areas of the c ity. Sixty percent of* the 
pupils were from low socio-economic backgrounds: 45% were Black 
and lb% Hispanic children. Attendance was often poor and 
health problems were numerous. The school building was the 
target of -more than average vandalism such that repairs and 
replacements for the old physical plant* consumed a large por- 
tion of the school's budget.^/ The teachers 1 pay scale was be- 
low the state average. Pupil achievement scores on standard- 
ised tests taken recently were 1 below average for fo4% of 'all 

LteitlS p 



Who Perce ived the Need for Change ? 
A new principal was assigned to the school the year the 
state accountability act was passed. ' She found many disci- 
pline problems in the school, poor support from the school 
community, n large number of students failing in- their school 
work and strained relations .among the faculty. She was corn- 
mi ted to change and saw the unit of change to be the entire 
school program and its organization. 
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Gator vi lie 




Cast? II 

The Gatorville simulation is primarily concerned with 
low achievement In reading among many students at the school 
(The full text of this case study is available in the Solu - 
tion Implementation Package that' is provided to district and 
Teacher Education Center linkers.) 
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Background 

N * - . — ' •• • • . ' ■ 

Gatorville momentary school was located on the edge? oi . 
town and drew a significant number of student^ from nearby 
rural arras. 44% of the pupils were?, from low socio-economic 
households, 20% of those from Spanish speaking fami.li.es. 
Due to changes In tin 1 economic structure of the community, 
what had once* been '"a homogeneous student body was now com- 
posed of numerous groups, each different in skill level and 
cultural orientation. Though enrollment bad grown steadily 
over the years, there was a steady decline in parental in- 
volvement in school affairs. 

V ' I 

< Who Perceived the Need for Change ? V i 

The perceived need for change originated with a small 
group of teachers in grades 1-4 who became concerned with 
a trend toward lower reading performance by the' children. 
Several teachers had been with the school long enough to 
notice a change in the cultural make up of the community 
and felt that the decline in student performance was related 
to a lack of parental involvement in student learning at home. 
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A few were concerned about the organization of reading in- 
struction. They felt that group-paced, instruction was not 3 
appropriate for the wide variety of individual needs they 
encountered. Still other teachers singled out the material 
that were being- used, saying -they called for prerequisite 
skills the students. didn't have' ' 
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Analyze the 
Problem vSituation 




Certainly there are numerous strategies for problem 
analysis which, when appropriately applied, will result in 
a clear definition of the perceived need for inprovement. 
The choice of a particular strategy should be guided by con- 
siderat ion of the kind of problem under consideration (e.g., 
student performance, school organization, community involve- 
ment, etc.). The intention here is to suggest some alterna- 
tive approaches, but not to imply that these are the only 
ones that will work. 
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Perhaps one of the best ways to clarify one's ideas 
about the specific school improvements that seem necessary 
and at the same time to learn what other people are thinking 
is to share information (data) about the apparent problem. 

» 

Or, if this information isn't readily available, to first 
collect in format Lor. that will assist the school community 
examine its current status. 

Too often solutions are identified and implemented on 
the basis of Incomplete? or» inaccurate information. This can 
be prevented when care Ls taken to collect, share and co- 
operatively analyze relevant data about the problem situa- 
t Loin. 

As Information Ls collected, it will become clear that 
each problem is accompanied by numerous problem signals, or 
messages that reinforce the'need for improvement. These 
originate from the alternative perceptions about the situa- 
tion and .tend to compete for dominance. Thus, the analysis, 
of information about a problem begins by sorting among the 
various problem signals and selecting those that are "most 
relevant and manageable by the school community. 
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For purposes of illustration, then, the Bridgeton ex- 
ample fCase I) will pursue the analysis of a school organi- 
zation problem by means of the "Force Field" technique. 
Theirs is mainly a problem of communication among the school 
community. 

j On the other hand, the Gatorville example (Case II) 

concentrates on student performance, using a diagnostic ap- 
proach to the specific area of reading comprehension. The 
problem here is one of lagging student performance. 





Bridge ton 



Case 1 I 



At B fidget on, the principal began working w^th the Tea- 



chef Mueatlon Center (THC) linker to systematically gather 

data on the school. In their efforts to obtain" more specific 

Information to share with the faculty, they made observations, 

conducted Interviews and administered an instrument to assess 

> 

the school. cJ imate. In this way they were able to screen 
through organ i /at iona I prob lems and se lectSnes which required 
closer ana lysis. ' 
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Specific problems were Iderj/tif ledt by low scores on the 

checklist, some of which are listed ^elow: 

—There are many discipline prfoblenre in the school. 

— The parents infrequently at/tend school events. 

— Hie relationships among mofit te^tfChers are competitive 
versus cooperative . 

— These are several faculty fcub-groups in the school and 
1 frttle communication among Ythem, 

previous princip^J- of tern did not ask for suggestions 
from the? faculty. 

— Teachers say they don't have access to needed resources 



Categories were, developed in whzfch to group problems 
which people felt warranted closer analysis: 

1. School Based Staff 

2. Central Administration 

3. School/Community Relations 
* 4. Organizational Climate 

r 5. Student Performance and Behavior 
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Case II 



. At GatTorvil.lt? a grade level chairman raised the issue 
of poor student performance at a faculty meeting which had 
been called to discuss priority needs for the -coming year. 
He reported his own observations arid feelings about the mat- 
ter, then asked other teachers to speak out. 

The response was overwhelmingly in favor of trying to 
improve the existing reading program. However; no one was 
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completely sure of how this c^uld be done or what parts of 
the reading program needed most attention. 

At a follow-up meeting the principal and faculty agreed 
to focus their attention on problem areas which might be re- 
fleeted in current test score data. At hand were the results 
of a recent administration of the Stanford Achievement Test 
which revealed that Hb% of the pupils at Gatorville Elemen- 
tary scored below the national norm in reading. The state- 
wide assessment results indicated that average pupil perfor- 
mance in grades 1-B was at the 62nd percentile in communica- 
tion skills and at the 67th percentile in mathematics. Read- 
ing comprehension received the lowest score in both areas. 
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Bridge ton 



Case* r I 
When the Bridgeton facility met to hear the results of 
the checklist survey, they got together in small groups.. 
Discussion focused on giving meaning to the various '"trouble 
spots" which had been identified. They tried to separate 
facts (data and shared observations) about .the current situa-r 
tion from op in ions . Then assumptions were made about the 
probable causes of the problem. 
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At one point in problem analysis, the groups were 
asked to develop a list of tentative goals and objectives 
to guide their future act ivitiektoward improving school 
communications. They also identified some likely strategies 
for moving in the direction of the desired state of affairs, 
which included the formation of committees to study each of 
the troublesome categories. Team members joined the various 
committees with the understanding that they would first de- 
velop their own skills in problem solving, then apply their 
skills to a specific area of concerri. 

The^TEC linker arranged for the committees to use prob- 
lem solving training modules in their work together As a 
part of their training, the committees studied the context 
of the problem and prepared the following force field analy- 
s is . 





FOR 



AGAINST 



Both teachers & parents 
want a bo t tor school. 



All groups have infor- 
matLon & resources that 
would bo helpful to the 
others . ' 



The principal is commit - 
rd to improving the flow 
of information among 
groups . 



The faculty wants com- 
munity input in school 
decisions & support for 
change efforts. 



Some parents have negative 
perceptions of schooling. 



Some/ teachers feel uneasy 
when non-professionals 
participate in school 
affairs. 



Professional "jargon" is 
difficult for lay people 
to understand. 



Some people believe that 
time spent sharing con- 
cerns is wasted. 
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Bridgeton's Problem Statement 

The Bridge ton faculty phrased their problem description 
as answers to four questions: 

1. Who is affected? The entire community is affected by 
^ the problem, but the burden falls most heavily on the 
school faculty and students* 

^. Who is causing the problem? The problem is caused by 

the school staff which has not communicated sufficiently 
with the members of the community so that they can under- 
stand what the problems and "goals of the school are. 
Consequently, community members are not supportive and 
Involved with school improvement efforts . 

i. What kind of problem Is It? The kind of problem is too 
little and inaccurate communications.. 

What is the goal for improvement? To increrase communi- 
cations with parents, faculty and the entire community 
and to achieve agreement among a majority of community 
members about what the goals of the school should be. 
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Case II 

With the assistance of a university consultant, the 
faculty of Gatorville Elementary reviewed the diagnostic 
information that was currently available about their stu- 
dents. They discovered that their current information bas 
did not make it possible to assess "entry skills" for 
assignment of pupils to instruction or "exit skills" at 
,each of the grade levels 'affected. 
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Through the district linker, the faculty acquired a 
set of materials from the Florida Linkage System" tha"t was 
designed to assist them make better decisions about student 
performance deficits in reading and the selection of exist- 
ing products. The first report they studied was entitled, 
Diagnostic Test Req uirements for Reading in the Elementary 
Grades, which examines the problems, characteristics and 

purposes of diagnostic testing. 

> 

As a result of 'their study, the faculty took another 
view of their situation and of possibilities for acquir- 
ing more precise information by using a variety of diagnos- 
tic strategies. These included oral, questioning and in- 
formal inventories, as well as more" specific paper and pen- 
cil instruments. Of particular significance to the faculty 
was the identification of "Benchmark" skills that could be 
monitored from Kindergarten through grade four. 



In addition to gathering more detailed information 
about student performance, the faculty began to assemble 
a more complete description of the problem context: 

r 

A. Student Characteristics 

1. Family and homelife conditions 

2. Special needs of entering students 

3. Test scores, results of diagnostic screening 
Florida Assessment results 

b. Indicators of motivation,, behavior & attitude 

B. Curriculum and Materials in Use 

1. Existing student objectives 

2. , Primary texts and supplementary materials 

3. Specific difficulties with current materials 

C. Teaching Practices 

1. Nature of class .groupings 

2. Procedures for student diagnosis & placement 

3. Individual teaching practices 

4. Classroom aides 

5. Student promotion practices 
G. In-service training needs 

D- .Parental Involvement 

1'. Volunteers 

2. Home monitoring of student progress 

3. Parental organizations 

E - Outside Assistance (University, private, or 
Department of Education consultants) 
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Uatorville T s Problem Stateiite nt 

The? GatorVLlle ia^ulty Continued their diagnostic 
assessment and description of problem characteristics: 
--M2% of the pupils are from low socio-economic households. 
In general , these 1 households are characterized by (a) the 
absence* of reading materials and (b) parents possessing 
. 1 i. ttlt* formal education. 
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— ^()*>u of the pupils are from Spanish-speaking households 
where Lngl ish is infrequently spoken. 

--Mater Lais currently used in the teaching of reading re- 
quire v *p re rec|ii is ite skills not possessed by Gatorville 
pupils. Seven specific enabling skills for reading 
eomprohens ion have been identified. 

--Current modes of instruction in reading are group- 
paced. Pupils exhibit a disparity in learning rates 
which aw not accommodated by group pacing. 
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Just as it was importanffto understand the problem 
situation in terms of specific performance, behavioral or 
attitudinal deficits, it is equally important that the 
desired state of affairs (or goals for improvement) be 
spelled out. How should performance profiles look? What 
behaviors and activities are desired of the school faculty 
and community? What attitudes should be reflected in the 
choices students or teachers foake? Etc. 

ttiless the' school's goals arise from some such logi- 
cal focusing, vague statements about needed improvements 
are likely .to result. On the other hand, goals which 
arise from specific statements of problems and needed im- . 
provements are more likel^ro be realized and easier 't% 
translate into action in thfe classroom 
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Bridge ton 



Goala 

—To involve the community in de- 
termining school priorities 

— To develop trust among members 
of the school and community 

. — To bring" together and use avail- 
able /resources 

--To apply research* and develop- 
ment outcomes using diagnostic/ 
prescriptive procedures 



Gatorville 



Goals 

-To provide for individually 
paced instruction based upon 
assessment of specific enabling 
reading skills 

-To provide materials which are 
appropriate for the existing 
skill levels of Gatorville 
pupils 

-To provide materials which ac- 
commodate the special needs of 
bilingual students 
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One of the benefits of systematic problem identifica- 
tion is that appropriate solutions to many of the school's 
problems are likely to be discovered just by going through 
the process. Teachers may see ways of reorganizing current 
materials or adapting existing procedures to the needs of 
their students. Administrators may solve some communica- 
tion problems by modifying school policy, changing the for- 
mat of faculty meetings or providing more flexibility in 
the schedules of students and teachers. Thus, many kinds 
of problems can be resolved within the school and without 
calling upon outside assistance or resources. 

Such was the case for the Bridgeton faculty who tackled 
the problem of too little and inaccurate communications. 
One of their concerns had been for in-house conmunic&tions, 
which they felt had been lacking for years. The process^- 



r 



r 



\ 



of information gathering, sharing and group activities used 
to clarify the general problem area greatly increased the 
perceived level of communications within the school. As 
some suggestions from the faculty were aired and adopted, 
teacher morale took an upswing surge. 

This allowed the faculty to concentrate their energies 
on the remaining school -community communications problems 

r . 

and begin addressing problem areas associated with lagging 
performance in basic skills. Because their approach "to the 
student performance problem so closely parallels the Gator- 
ville (Case II) example, the Bridgeton study will not be 
pursuecK^urther in these materials. ' 
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Before" reaching Into the grab bag of alternative 
materials and procedures that claim to bring about improve- 
ments in .student performance,- behavior or attitude, it is 
desirable to have a set of tentative specifications which 
reflect the characteristics of the school community and the 
problem at hand. If not, the glitter of novel products 
or impressive organizational procedures may obscure the 
original intention that of resolving a specific gap 
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between the current and some Improved stute of affairs. 
New idea!) often spark new awareness of problem situations, 
which in turn need to be clarified and shared among mem- 
bers of the school eomn unity before further action is taken 
Tin- school must take care not to fall into an attractive 
solution; rather, they should carefully choose among po- 
tent ial sol tit ions . 

In order to facilitate the eventual search for alter- 
native .solutions, the school community should be involved 
in specifying requ Lremcnts , desirable characteristics and 
built-in limitations. vSuch items as costs, teacher trAn- 
iny, time requirements, material format and cultural orien- 
tation should be considered. Not only does this step in- 
crease the probability of finding the most desirable al- 



ternat ivft^y a liable , it also increases the efficiency of 



search activity. 




( 



While every school will probably have different re^ 
quircMnents for prospect ive solutions , there are some 
general ttfreas of consideration: 

— jjie claimed benefits of the solution should be 

directly related to th£ needs of students and 

faculty. ^vf^ 
--The solution should be consistent with the 

value system of the school community. 
— It shouldn't require decisions or* commitments 

which exceed the legitimate authority of the 

local school . 
— It should be a practical alternative in that 

it is compatible with the resources that are 

available to the school. 
— There should be a reasonable balance between 

what the solution costs and what benefits can 

be reasonably expected. 

i ' 
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Search for 

Potential 

Solutions 



As the Bridgeton example points out, many of the prob- 
lems which face today f s schools can be satisfactorily re- 
solved by coordinating existing resources and human energy, 
Other, more troublesome problems warrant examination of 
products or procedures which might be able to bring about ' 
the dp9ired improvements. 

Ifeually, all local sources and suggestions are iden- 
t.tfied first, then a search is made of information housed 
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in the Teacher Education Center or elsewhere in the dis- 
trict. Additional information can often be gained through 
a regional university and the State Department of Education 

(FREE). • 

One of the most fruitful sources of information about 
solution, alternatives is the knowledge base which has re- 
sulted from several decades of educational research and 
development effort. This knowledge base is made- up of in- 
formation about R&D studies across the United States and 
the world. The information includes these possibilities: 
— Conclusions about general principles of subject- 
matter learning, teaching classroom management 
and other related pieces of information; 
-- Procedures for teaching, instructional planning 
and evaluation. These are often available in the 
form of teachor handbooks, manuals or evaluation 
results; 



\ 



— Teacher education materials intended. to provide the 
classroom profess ional with practical ways of imple- 
ment ing newly developed materials or procedures; 
— PrcKlucts. such as text books, kits, and other in- 
structional materials intended for use by students; 
—Curriculum projects which often provide efficient 
organizational patterns for using a variety of 
}' products and procedures. 

; y 

Because there are so many alternatives available, the 
school needs- to communicate to the "search agency" fairly 
detailed information concerning what they are looking for 
and also what they are not. Looking for. A search for useful 
validated products is, after ail, a matter of step-by-step 
narrowing of possibilities. If the search agency (or per- 
son) is to proceed efficiently, some essential information" 
nmsMif! available about the school's current situation and 
the problem which has arisen in this situation. These 
needs underscore the importance of following the prelimin- 
ary steps of problem identification and clarification set- 
ting goals and determining solution requirements. 
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Bven when the problem is c'arefully described, and solution^ 
rcLjiii rements are set forth, an exact match of the problem situa- 
t ion and one "best" solution is rarely made., on the first— tf^jT. 
Instead, the search agency is usually able to suggest several 
possible alternatives, or "options." Any one of these (or a 
combination of alternatives)' could resolve the school's specific 
problem. After receiving such recommendations, the school 
faculty and administrat ion are responsible for choosing among 
the options or requesting further information. 
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On the next page is an out lino of the Product Descrip -^ 
t ion Checkl ist which was used by the Gatorville faculty. 
The comparisons suggested by the checklist are expected to 
make it possible for a school staff to give well-considered 
answers to the following questions: 

1 

I. Matching School Objectives to 3 Product 

Do the objectives (goals, purposes) ,of %his edu- 
cational product niatch (A) the specific changes 
and. goals for improvement in the school's prob- 
lem? (B) the features of a solution as spelled 
out by the faculty and administration before the 
search began? 
II. >Matching the Product to the Local School 

Do the materials and approach of this educational 
^ t product match the needs of the pupils of the 

school? The teachers of the school? The princi- 
pal? Existing patterns of classroom organization? 
Available re-sources? Tne parents and community? 
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Product Description Checklist 
(In Outline Form) 



Nairn- of Product — 
Target Grade (s) — 



What would be changed if this product were used in- 
stead of current materials or procedures now in 'use? 
Use the checklist to make a comparison of 'features . 



F.v ide nee of Va 1 ida t i on 

Classroom Organization 

Student Activities 

Teacher Act Lv it ies 

Materials 

Administration 

Pa/ental Involvement 

Mcxlel and Strategy 
for Learning 

Objectives 



Practice Using 
Current 
Materials 
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The solution adoption step of the FLS problem solving 
model is n critical decision point tor those who are invol- 
ved in the change effort. The decision calls for a conmit- 
ment to a speeifie option, at Lei^st through n trial imple- 
mentation phase. The degree to which the solution is 
accepted into the instructional routine of the school is 
related both to the specific product or practice to be used 
and to the process by which it was selected. The final de- 
cision signals a number of changes: 

— It marks the transition from speculation and^ 
wishful thinking to planning for action. 

--It puts the school into a position of making 
a commitment of considerable importance and' 

j 

5^ duration. 

■v 

--It requires adoptive behavior, which often 
means changing the usual patterns of instruc- 
tional activity, staff organization and/or 
faculty interaction. * 

.—It often results in adapt ive behavior, through 
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which the chosen solution be significantly 
modified in order to fit specific characteris- 
tics of the school. 

— Iti creates a climate of expectancy which is dif- 
f LcN^.t to realize on a short-term basis. 

— It signals a change in relationship with the 
facilitating team and the organizations which 
provide outside resources and assistance, 

j 

The final selection of a solution involves more than 
simply choosing a good or not so good option. Also invol- 
ved is the adequacy of the procedure, by which the decision 
Ls made. At this orucial phase in the change process, 
the Florida Linkage System can provide training materials 
which will assist school personnel select the most appro- 
priate solution for their school. 



s 



Plan tor 
Imp lemon tat irin 
& evaluation 



Once a des irable --solut ion has been chosen, considerable 

planning is then needed to translate this decision into action 

The facilitating team may make preliminary decisions about the 

design of strategies and procedures for acquiring, in^lement- 

ing, managing and evaluating the chosen solution. However, 

it is critical to ttje future success of the project that the 

faculty and administration accept whatever plans are made for 

✓ 

them. For this reason, their involvement is essential. 
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Here are some areas of planning that should be considered: 

• 




--Flan for any modifications in material or pro- 




cedure that are necessary for smooth implemen- 




tation. 




--Plan the support program needed to acquire and 




implement the selected solution. 




— Prepare a time and activity schedule to keep 




track of progress. . 'jSt v 




--Identify the specific responsibilities which 




individual "faculty and administrative -person- 




nel should assume. 




— — ' J-uii lkjl nyyL .Lcl Ltr bldll QP V €? lODrnBH t activi- 




ties. 




— Develop formative and summative evaluation v 




plans. 


1_ 
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Gatorv ille 

The facilitation team prepared a time by activity 
schedule which identified those, who wer£ involved and 
when. In addition , they designed an evaluation plan 
which called for the collection of four kinds of data: 
■ 1. Measures of pupil performance; 
2. Assessments of teacher attitudes toward 
i . the chosen solution; 
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3. identification of problems encountered 
during imp lenient at ion; and 

4. Identification of unanticipated outcomes, 
% both positive and negative 

Specific responsibilities and time commitments were 
f " - ■ 

described. The planners then compared available versus 

needed resources or services. They came up with the fol- 

r 

lowing neecjs: * 

--evaluation assistance from a nearby university; 

-■^An implementation specialist from the school 
district where the new materials were developed. 

These needs were fulfilled using Teacher Education 
Center, district and local school resources. The remain- 
ing details of the plan for implementation were formulated * 
and presented to the group of reading teachers, the prin- 
cipnl and the TEC linker. With several minor changes in( 
scheduling awd personnel assignment, the plans were adopted 
by the entire faculty. 
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follow Through and 
(live roodback to the 
School Comijjuni t'y 



The final stage of the 'F„LS model provides for putting 
the school's plans into action, thus, following-through 
with a design for specific improvement. Evaluation plans 
are especially important during the last step' of any pur- 
poseful atyKnpt to resolve a problem situation. The feed- 
back that /evaluation activities can provide to the school 
community reinforces their successful efforts at improve- 
ment and suggests ways to modify those that don't result 
in the desired improvement. 
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Educational evaluation can perform other services 
in addition to judging the worth of a set of materials or 
a teaching procedure. It can provide timely information 
to assist in decision making. In this capacity, the "Func- 
tion of evaluation is to shape and improve decision- 5 
making, not to render a value judgement about its effec- 
tiveness. The latter is reserved for an appraisal of the 
final results of the project after trial implementation . 

Thus, there are at least two distinct (yet, comple- 
mentary kinds of evaluation that. accompany educational 
change activity. One .is formative; the other is summative. 
One is concerned with the effective implementation and on- 
going refinement: of an educational change effort. The 
other is concerned with the judgement of results and out- 
comes. 

'7 * 

I 



I'.valuat ion can be extremely helpful by providing in- 
formation that supports good doc is ton making. This is 
espee l«l Jy true during the process of change, where the 
final outcome often depends upon 1 ittle decisions that are 
made between p J arming and implementation. - 

At the problem identification phase, certain kinds 
of information are needed in order to correctly distin- 
guish among problem signals. In order to select the "best" 
solution strategy from arilbng many competing alternatives, 
another kind of information is required. And still an- 
other is needed to support the "decisions that' are associ- 
ated with putting a new product, program or practice into 
effect. 

In the sense that these evaluation activities shape 
and/or refine the process of educational improvement, tli <y 
are formative in nature. Formative evaluation can also 
lead to corrective action once things have gotten underway. 



Thus, even with the best of plans for implementing 
a particular solution, tilings do not always follow the 
course that was originally sot. Important decisions can 
be overlooked; unanticipated problems can develop; human 
percept ions (and prior i t iesf can -change as a result of 
first hand experience. For a variety of reasons, plans 
may need to be updated from time to time in response to 
changing circumstances. This is another service that for 

mative evaluation can serve to help make appropriate 

mid-course corrections during implementation. 



The ultimate purpose of evaluation is usually to 
arrive .at conclusions as to the worth or value of a par- 
ticular thing (in this case, materials* and/or procedures). 
Or the appraisal may be a relative one, as in comparing 

4 

one set of .materials with another and then deciding which 
is the , better of the two.. In either case the ultimate 
concern is for end results, what effects the materials 
or procedures have upon student performance, behavior 'or 
attitude. These are summative evaluation -activities.. ' " 
, Summative evaluation attends to outcomes, both plan- 
nod and unintended. First, there is a check made between 
aiit icipateciNand actual improvements according to the 
school»s specific objectives. Then,*ah attempt is usually 
made to do tec J any unanticipated benefits or any adverse 
side-effects 'that may have come about as a result of im- 
plementing a particular set pf materials or teaching, pro- 
cedures. Finally, these, findings may be compared with the 
perceptions of various members of the school community. 
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As a result of summative evaluation, the basic choice 
regarding tin 1 future use of an educational product or prac- 

t ice jun be made whether to terminate or continue with 

implementat ion. In making this decision, it is important 
to consider not only the tangible performance benefits, 
but also the perceptions and feelings of the school com- 
munity. Similarly, the presence of any significant side 
effects or inianticipated^enef its should be considered 
along with the relative merits of the new versus old ap- 
p roach. 

If the decision is to continue with the current solu- 
tion alternative, the next consideration is whether to 
modify the characteristics of the materials or procedures 
in order to better serve the target population or possi- 
bly to expand implementation to include additional stud- 
dents at the same or different grade levels'. Beyond th^ 
local school site, a successful solution should be recom- 
mended for possible use at other schools within and/or 
outside of the district. Whatever the final- outcome, 
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documentation of the school's conclusions should be kept 
and made available to other teachers/ 
who face similar problem situations 



and .^dministra tors 



What Next? 



If you would like <jo follow through with the -FLS 
approach to school improvement, here [are some ways to get 
further involved: 

--Talk it over with the faculty and principal 

a t your school , 
--Contact your district "Linker" through the 
county administrative office or local 
Teacher Education Center, or 
-Write or^call-the Florida Linkage System 

Office of Dissemination/Diffusion x 
Florida Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 

904/48 7-1078 



I 1 ; 

Available Kolatod Materials. 
--Diagnost ic Test Requirements f or Rending in 

the (Momentary tirades 
~-A System tor Rapid Access of Educational 

R R I) Product Information 
--Guide.! .lues for School Use in Initiating a 

. Search tor R & D Information 
--Selecting .R & I) Products to Meet School Needs 
--Solution Analysis Series: 

Narrow ing t he Object ives 
^Rating the? Costs and Benefits 
Developing a Work Action Plan 




Training^! or facilitating and Linking (Selected. .Modules) 

— Orientation .'(to F.L.S."& the training system) 
- - Pr ob 1 em S o 1 v i ng S inn il a t i on 

— Foel trigs and Perceptions ' J- 

--Concepts & Skills of Feedback 

--Prioritizing Goals 

--Decisions Based on Data 

--Defining the Problem 

--Force Field Analysis ^ - 

— exploration of Alternatives 

--Font ingeney Planning 
& Trouble Shooting 

N v. 

— Reporting' & Assessing 
Processes and Results ' 

--Matching the Solution 
To the Problem 

— Planning cSr Evaluating 
f o r Imp 1 erne n t a»t i on 

J 

**Add it iona-±-*modu.les are 
included in the training 
package. ■ 
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